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THE RELIGION OF AN EGYPTIAN NOBLEMAN. 


A. BOUT the time of the sojourn of the Children of Israel in Egypt, 

there lived in that land a man of high rank, of the name of 
Paheri. He was the chief of one of the districts, a scribe of the corn 
accounts, and had been a tutor in the royal family. His tomb, 
although in a ruinous condition, may be found at El Kab. The 
latest publication of the Egypt Exploration Fund, gives a careful 


4 


description of the monument and a copy of such of its copious Hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions as are legible. These, like the majority of ancient 
Egyptian writings which have not been destroyed, are full of relig- 
ious expressions, and can scarcely fail to be interesting to unpreju- 
diced students of the history of religious thougnt. A true history 
ought not to be based upon some @ friort notion in defense of 
which facts are selected. This vicious method of study is too 
apparent in much of the opinion upon the development of religious 
opinion current at the present time. It should ever be a generaliza- 
tion irom recorded beliefs. Here, on these inscriptions, we may 
find the definite statement of opinions held about the middle of the 
eighteenth dynasty of Egypt, by a renowned scribe, or by his 
friends, certainly sometime prior to the Mosaic legislation. They 
are worthy of careful examination. 

At the entrance of the tomb, just outside, Paheri is represented 
kneeling on one knee, in adoration. He addresses Nekebel, a 
female divinity. 

Hail Lady of Heaven, 

Mistress of the Gods, 

Goodly helm, 

Balancing power in Heaven and earth, 
Goodly star, 

I come to thee. 
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Here we note with some surprise, a remarkable similarity in 
some of the expressions, to those found in the litany of the B. V. M. 
of the Romish church. It is the worship of some divine form of 
female excellence. It is curious that the same terms should be 
used. This to some extent, strengthens the belief that Mariolatry 
did not originate in respect for the mother of our Lord, but was the 
worship of female beauty, derived from ancient Pagan rites. 

The prayer is as follows: 

Grant me my mouth to speak, 

My feet to walk, 

My eyes to see every day, 

That I may enjoy the good things that are given me. 

Grant me the sight of the glorious West with the light of each day. 


To understand this we note that piles of offerings of jars of wine, 
of cakes, of bread, of flesh and fowl, ‘‘and all sorts of things good 
and pure,” are frequently represented on tombs, with requests that 
they may be presented to the deceased. There appears to have 
been a species of metaphysical belief that every object had its rep- 
resentative in the unseen world, called its Ka, something real but 
invisible, an immortal soul in the case of men. The Ka of Paheri 
had gone to the unseen world. There it would need nourishment, 
which would be supplied by the Ka’s, of gifts on earth, for which 
earnest supplications were written on the tomb. What became of 
the visible, tangible things when their Ka’s were eaten up by the 
Ka of the departed whose mummy lay in the sarcophagus, possibly 
the priests could explain’ There was further a desire for something 
better than food. There was a belief that chosen souls had the 
privilege of coming forth of a morning and entering the bark of the 
Sun God, and riding with him across the sky, so taking part in his 
blessed work, in fructifying the land. Then, when evening came, 
to return safely through the glorious West. In the recognition of 
this belief, is found the meaning of many occult allusions. It is 
assuredly, a sublimer conception of the happiness of the justified 
than is found in the Grecian and other mythologies of later times. 
It is grander than the Mahomedan, or the Buddhist ideas, or even 
some entertained by Christians. 

Inside the chambers of the tomb, graven on the walls, are several 
scenes illustrating the pursuits of the age, agriculture, fishing, 
festivity, etc., all profoundly interesting. In one part is a repre- 


sentation of the ceremonies of the funeral, either giving directions 
for the pageant, or recording the actual occurrence. The proces- 
sion must have been very imposing. First came the mummy ona 
canopied sledge, drawn by oxen. Several men hold the ropes. A 
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priest bears a large censer. There is ‘*a younger mourner,” a 
female just in front of the hearse, and ‘‘ an elder mourner,” walking 
just behind. Then comes ‘‘ the Reader” with a scroll in his hand, 
who cries out ‘* in peace, in peace.” Men with long staves follow, 
like the mutes in modern funerals. Then there is an ark borne by 
poles on men’s shoulders. Two men are represented dancing in a 
ridiculous fashion. What this means, we cannot tell; the inscrip- 
tion is simply ‘‘ Dancing of buffoons.” Several shrines follow. 
Another reader has a large scroll; he cries out ‘* With the great 
God in peace.” The procession is long, but this much may suffice. 
There are boats represented, intimating that the pageant had to go 
part of the way by water. It is evident that pomp of funeral cere- 
mony is no modern invention. The belief in its importance, and in 
a peaceful future for the righteous dead, has been firmly held from 
the earliest times. 

On the back wall there is found a lengthy inscription. The chief 
deity addressed is Amen. 


Lord of thrones. King of eternity. 
Lord of the everlasting. 

Prince of the great double plume. 
Sole one in the presence. 


This would appear to be an address to the Supreme God, to 
whose worship Latria was offered. There were lesser gods to 
whom Deelia was offered, another point of resemblance to 
Romanism. It is very worthy of note that two different terms are 
employed for eternity, as though the metaphysical distinction 
between infinite time and the negation of time, the positive and 
negative conception of eternity, was then understood. Did the 
scribes in those days enter into such keen metaphysical questions? 
From the long address two intelligible extracts may be made, one 
showing the idea of a good life and another the reward anticipated. 

The Ka of the Scribe Paheri justified says: 


I, the departed, was excellent to his lord, 

Skillful in appearance, without failure of heart, 

I went in the way I designed. 

I understood the results of life. 

I reckoned the boundaries in writing, 

The water courses with all due care of royal affairs. 
All the business of the palace went on like the Nile flowing to the great green sea. 
My speech was vigorous for the benefit of my master. 
I feared the judgment. 

I did not take bribes from those who came forward. 

I was led the way of the kings favour. 

I was made learned by my writing in truth, 
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It made me distinguished (coloured). 

My good quality advanced me. 

When placed on the Scales, I was approved, 
I was reckoned up and found complete. 

I prospered in going out and coming in. 

My heart was the same. 

I did not speak falsehood to another. 

I recognized the divine in man. 

I did things according to orders. 

I did not alter a statement when speaking it. 
I did not speak words above the common people. 
I brought joy to the burdened heart. 

I was praised, and born of the praised. 


After writing the name of one who is dead, the Egyptians always 
added a word, which is here translated ‘ justified.” It reveals a 
belief in a judgment after death. This is very evident in the teach- 
ing of the Book of the Dead, where, in vivid pictures, the heart of 
the deceased is represented as being weighed in large scales against 
a plume, the emblem of law, or truth. Besides the general belief 
ina judgment after death, there was also that of the importance of 
the heart. It was not the outer action, but the inner secret springs 
of life that were to be judged. So Paheri boasts that while his life 
was excellent, there was no failure in his heart. This is significant 
as showing a very much higher conception of a righteous life than 
is often imagined. Remarkable too, is his statement, that he recog- 
nized the divine in man. The chief defect is in the boastfulness, 
and the absence of any humility, or sense of imperfection, or sin. 
The assertions near the close of watchfulness over the tongue, are 
in harmony with the celebrated negative confession of the 125th 


chapter of the Book of the Dead, where are some curious state- 


ments to be made before the judges, in regard to sins of speech, 
such as, ‘**I have not told a lie,” 
march,” ‘*I have not inflamed my mouth,” ‘*I have not been a 
blusterer,” **I have not multiplied words in speaking,” ‘‘I have 
not exaggerated words.” These indicate a refined sense of the 


importance of language as an index of character. If the translation 
be correct, ‘I did not speak words above the common people,” it 
is interesting, as showing how very old is the admiration for plain- 
ness of speech, or as we say now, for simple Saxon. The transla- 
tion here given, necessarily, from the present imperfect knowledge 
of the language, is open to correction. But what can be under- 
stood, assuredly indicates a high conception of what is right in 
thought, in action, and in speech. It does not help to confirm the 
belief in the steady evolution of religion from the earliest ages o 
mankind. 


‘*‘T have not let my tongue 
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What was the anticipation of an Egyptian scribe, concerning the 
reward of a righteous life? Another quotation from this inscription 
may afforda reply. In the admirable translation given by the 
Committee of the Fund, from which, in several places, I have 
ventured to differ, this passage is given in the form of a prayer, or 
a wish. I propose to translate it as a description. 


Thou eatest celestial food by the side of the god, at the great staircase of the lord of 
the things divine. 

Thou returnest with him to the place near him in the midst of the judges at the high 
place. 

Thou goest according to their will. 

Thou marchest with the followers of Horus (the dawn). 

Thou comest forth and goest down. 

Thou art not hindered or turned back. 

Opened for thee are the gates of the horizon. 

The doors roll themselves back for thee. 

Thy companion is at the place of double truth. 

The god who is there salutes thee 

Thou sittest within the porch. 

Thou walkest abroad in the city of Hapi. 

Thy heart rejoices with thy ploughing, 

Of thy part of the fields of Aaru. 

Thou obtainest what thou hast worked for, 

Then comes for thee a harvest of fruit. 

There is tied for thee a cord in the bark. 

Thou voyagest round according to the wish of thine heart. 

Thou goest forth every morning, 

And returnest every evening. 

A lamp is lighted for thee in darkness, 

Until the light shines on thy breast. 

Thou art bidden to go to the place of those who live. 

Thou beholdest the Divine sun on the Horizon of heaven. 

Thou viewest Amen at his rising. 

Thou doest well each day. 

Thou chasest away all evil. 

Thou enterest eternity in joy of heart, 

With the favour of the god who is with thee. 

Thy heart is protected, not punished. 

Thy nourishment remains in its place. 

To the Ka of the Scribe Paheri, justified, 


And in another part we read, ‘*‘ Thy life has come to thee a 
second time, thy soul is strong with glory, conversing with noble 
souls. Thy limbs are all full of health. There are no ills in thee. 
A call is given thee each day to Unnefer, the Good Extestent One.” 

With this I close, but venture to think that this description of 
existence in fields of Aaru, or Elysium, with an occassional voyage 
across the sky with the Divine sun in his bark, is as beautiful and 
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noble as any anticipations of the future state, outside the revelations 
of the Bible. It is evidently poetic. The final sentence is, ‘*‘ May 
your attention be good.” 


J. Hunt Cooke. 


ANCIENT EASTERN POLITICS. 
By Cyrus ADLER, LIBRARIAN OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


(Abstract of a lecture delivered in the Saturday Public Lecture Course at the U.S. 
National Museum, Washington.) 


i ean philosophy of history held by the Biblical historians and 

prophets was, that wickedness is punished in the State as it is 
in the individual. That this stern ethical point of view may have 
caused the Biblical writers to obscure some of the elements in the 
life and growth of the nations of ancient Western Asia, few will, 
upon reflection, deny. It is proposed to examine the course of 
events in the ancient Mediterranean world prior to and connected 
with the Babylonian exile of the Jews, from the point of view of 
international politics. 

Throughout the entire historical period the Empire of the Nile 
and the Empire of the Euphrates were contending for the mastery 
of the Mediterranean, then the civilized world. Yet the event was 
conditioned by the action of the smaller states, and of parties and 
politicians within those states. 


Egypt considered herself the natural mistress of Syria and the 
Sinaitic Peninsula. In the sixteenth century B. C. the entire 
country we call Palestine was an Egyptian outpost. From the Tell- 
Amarna tablets we have learned that the city of Jerusalem itself was 
then an Egyptian garrison. The Valley of the Nile commands 
Syria; both by land and sea Syria is nearer to Egypt than to South 
Arabia or any portion of the Mesopotamian Valley, a fact as well 


known to the ancient Jewish politicians as it is to the reigning 
Sultan of Turkey. No doubt mere contiguity determined the tra- 
ditional Jewish policy as that of alliance with Egypt. 

Geographically considered, it was almost impossible that Pales- 
tine and Syria should remain independent states. In a conflict they 
could not remain neutral, as their territory was inevitably the battle 
field. There is no period of which we possess historical documents 
that does not furnish some evidence of the struggle for mastery 
between Egypt and Western Asia. 

Both Snefru (2830-2806 B. C.) and Chufu (Cheops) of the fourth 
dynasty were obliged to defend ‘Egypt against the inroads of the 
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Bedouins of the Sinaitic peninsula. Meri, Ra Pepi (2530-2510 
B. C.) of the sixth dynasty succeeded in repelling these incursions 


after five arduous campaigns. Five centuries later it was common 
to find Asiatics making their way peaceably into Egypt, but it is 
possible that these migrations were contemporary with the Hyksos 
domination, which continued from the XIVth to the XVIIIth 
dynasty ( 1530 B. C.), it being generally held that the Hyksos 
were of Asiatic origin. Aahmes I. finally drove them out of Egypt, 
and followed up his victories into Asia, even invading Phenicia. 
Thothmes I. made still further inroads upon Asia. He marched 
into Syria, defeating a large army assembled to bar his progress, 
and pressed on to the Euphrates, where he set up two stele to 
mark the boundary of his empire. 

The policy of the Egyptians in Asia seems to have been singu- 
larly weak. They lacked the Roman genius for the creation of a 
great empire. In political capacity the Assyrians and Babylonians 
far surpassed the Egyptians, and they were the real forerunners of 
Rome in the genius which they evinced in dealing with subject 
states. After spending great efforts in subduing a country, the 
Egyptians would calmly leave the governor, whom they had set up, 
to his fate, and at some future time would conquer the country 
anew. 

No sooner was this vast empire of Egypt in existence than revolts 
broke out. Thothmes III. destroyed a confederated uprising at 
Megiddo in 1480 B. C. Later in his reign he captured Carchemish 
aud Tyre, and was obliged in turn to wage war against the Hittites, 
the King of Neharen, and later still, against another revolt, in which 
Hittites, Syrians and Mesopotamians joined; but the coalition was 
defeated, and all Western Asia became tributary to Egypt. 

We now come to a new period in the history of the relations 
between Egypt and Asia. It must have become evident to the 
Egyptians that no expenditure of force could successfully overcome 
Asia, and accordingly treaties begin to take the place of battles. It 
is the reign of Amenophis III. (1413-1377 B. C.) which marks the 
beginning of this new era. This is the period covered by the Tell- 
Amarna tablets, from which we learn that a treaty was ratified 
between Dushratta, King of Mitanni, a portion of Mesopotamia and 
the Egyptian king. The reign of his successor shows a still more 
striking growth of Asiatic influence. Amenophis IV. (1376-1364 
B. C.), known as Chuen-aten, is specially interesting as being the 
promulgator of a new religion, probably of Asiatic origin. This 
religion was a solar monotheism, the new god being Aten, the solar 
disc. Chuen-aten made treaties with Dushratta, King of Mitanni, 
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Burnaburiash, King of Babylonia, and Ashuruballit, King of 
Assyria. 

In the XIXth dynasty (1330-1180 B. C.) the Egyptian armies 
were no longer a terror to the Mesopotamian countries, but they 
still succeeded in holding Palestine, Phenicia and Southern Syria 
in the kingdom. 

Seti I. (1316-1289 B. C.) apparently made up his mind to per- 
manently occupy Canaan, and thus secure Egypt against all further 
inroads from Asia. His reign is coeval with the growth of the 
power of the Hittites. His successor, Rameses II. (1288-1221 
B. C.) had as his most formidable enemies the Hittites. He 
marched as far as the Nahr-el-Kelb (Dog’s River), north of Beirut, 
where he erected a stele, but his battles with the Hittites were 
inconclusive, and resulted in alliances rather than conquests. By 
the treaty which was contracted, Egypt retained Phenicia, Palestine 
and Southern Syria. 

The XXth, XXIst and XXIId dynasties mark a period of decline 
inthe power of Egypt. Under Rameses III. (1180-1148 B. C.) 
the Egyptian dominion over Palestine was seriously threatened, but 
not yet shaken. 

By the time of Pasebchann II. (the last king of the XXIst 
dynasty) Palestine had become a strong, independent State. This 
king was probably a contemporary of Solomon. He _ gave his 
daughter in marriage to the Jewish king, and, as a dowry, captured 
the city of Gaza. It was under Solomon, whose reputation for 
foresight is sadly impaired when his foreign policy is examined, 
that those alliances began which, however advantageous for the 
moment, proved in the end the ruin of Israel. In return for the 
assistance rendered by Hiram, King of Tyre, in his building opera- 
tions, Solomon ceded twenty towns of the borderland of the coun- 
try, which afterwards became famous under the name of Galilee, to 
the Phenicians. He also made the first alliance with Egypt, which 
in the end proved ruinous both to Israel and Judah. 

Sheshonk I. (945-924 B. C.), the Shishak of the Bible, was the 
king to whose court Jereboam fled. Shishak no doubt assisted him 
to return and become king of the ten tribes, he having married 
Pharaoh’s sister-in-law. Shishak invaded Palestine, and, after 
plundering the country, invested and captured the city of Jeru- 
salem in the fifth year of King Rehoboam. He sacked the city 
and carried off the treasures of the Temple. The city is designated 
in the Egyptian inscriptions Yudha Melek, ‘‘ the royal Jewish city.” 

The period of the history of Assyria in which the influence of 
that power became paramount is usually known as the second or 
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new Assyrian Empire. It begins with Tiglath-Pileser II. (745 
B. C.), who first united the crowns of Assyria and Babylonia, and 
includes the brilliant reigns of the Sargonide dynasty. In this 
period Assyria subjected Egypt, Babylon, Elam, Media and a host 
of smaller States. It ends with the seemingly sudden and appar- 
ently incomprehensible fall of Nineveh and destruction of the 
Assyrian State. 

And now the tide has turned in the ancient world. Assyria is 
the great power, Egypt is on the defensive, but Syria and Palestine 
are still the battle-ground. This is made particularly evident in 
the reign of a king of the Ethiopian dynasty, Shabaku (728-726 
B. C.), So of the Bible, Shabe of the Assyrian inscriptions. This 
king became mixed up in Asiatic affairs; Hosea, King of Israel, 
had joined other Syrian monarchs in a rebellion against Shalmaneser 
IV., King of Assyria, and the allies had sent to Shabaku asking his 
assistance. The plot was discovered. Hosea was put in prison in 
Assyria, and Samaria was invested, but Shalmaneser died before the 
city fell. His successor, Sargon II, conquered it in 722 B. C. 
Thus the Kingdom of Israel came to an end through a lack of 
recognition of the fact that Assyria had taken the place of Egypt 
as the mistress of the ancient world; the reed was already broken. 

The Syrians were not daunted, and soon formed another coalition 
against Assyria, at the head of which stood Ilubid, of Hamath. 
This coalition embraced Arpad, Smyrna, Damascus, Gaza and 
Egypt, but they were easily defeated in detail by Sargon, and 
Egypt was forced to send tribute. A new coalition was formed 
upon the accession of Sennacherib to the Assyrian throne, in which 
not only were all the states mentioned above pitted against Assyria, 
but they even had Babylonia as an ally. One by one, however, 
they were all overcome. 

Isaiah originally opposed the alliance of Judah with Assyria ; 
nevertheless, Ahaz, when hard pressed by Damascus, besought the 
alliance of Tiglath-Pileser. But later the great prophet opposed 
with all his might the conspiracy entered into by Hezekiah against 


Sennacherib. Still Hezekiah continued his negotiations with 


Egypt. Sennacherib accused him of treason. Jerusalem was be- 
sieged, when suddenly pestilence broke out in the Assyrian army, 
and the siege was raised. 

Sennacherib was assassinated in 681 B. C., and after a brief 
interregnum his son, Esarhaddon, ascended the throne in 680. 
Trouble between him and Tarhaka began in 672, when King Baal, 
of Tyre, relying on promises of aid from Egypt, rebelled against 
Assyria. Esarhaddon determined to put an end to Egyptian inter- 
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ference in Asia. A detachment of his troops marched against Tyre 
while the main body proceeded to Egypt. Memphis and Thebes 
were sacked, and the country was divided up among twenty petty 
native sovereigns. In 668 Asurbanipal (Sardanapalus) came to 
the throne. Tarhaka, who had fled to Egypt, encouraged by this 
change of rulers, attempted to shake off the yoke. Thebes received 
him with open arms, and Memphis he captured. Asurbanipal ad- 
vanced to Karbana, a town north of Memphis, and utterly routed 
Tarhaka. 

Assyria was now tottering to its fall. The XXVIth dynasty 
(645-525 B.C.) marks an Egyptian renaissance. Psametek I, 


(645-610) of the house of Sais, aided by mercenaries, sent by 


Gyges, King of Lydia, succeeded in freeing Egypt. The Pharaohs 
now entered upon the fatal policy of gaining the friendship of the 
Greeks, a policy which possessed some advantages, but which 
finally resulted in the permanent downfall of Egyptian independ- 
ence. While the Medes and the Babylonians had been busy with 
the overthrow of Nineveh, Egypt had either subjugated or laid 
tribute all of Syria. (Wellhausen.) But the glory of Egypt was 
brief. It was due to the fact that the Babylonians were engaged 
with others in giving the death-blow to the Assyrian Empire. 
Nineveh fell in 606. This business being over, Nebuchadnezzar, 
the conquering Babylonian, turned his attention to the Egyptians, 
and in 604 defeated Neko at Carchemish. 

Such, then, were the political conditions immediately preceding 
the Babylonian exile of the Judzans. For a better understanding 
of this catastrophe, it may be well to take a glance at the state of 
the ancient world in the seventh century. Babylon and Egypt 
were the principals in the struggle, yet a survey of the minor 
powers may not be without value. When the last great struggle 
between Egypt and Babylon was under way, Palestine and Tyre, 
as well as the other cities of Phenicia, were drawn to the side of 
the Egyptians, while the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites and 
Philistines remained in the enforced league of Nebuchadnezzar ; it 
was well for them that they did. 

Western Asia is at the present time divided up between Turkey, 
Russia, and Persia, but the ancient map is by no means so simple. 
Taking Palestine as the point of departure, we see that it was 
hemmed in by the Philistines on the Southwest, and the Kingdoms 
of Damascus and Phenicia on the North. Eastward, stretching 
sometimes as far as the Black Sea from the Persian Gulf, was the 
Assyro-Babylonian Empire. East of Babylon were the Elamites, 
and North of them the Medes. The Greek Archipelago and por- 
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tions of the coast of Asia Minor were already Hellenic, but the 
larger part of the sea coast was Lydian. 

The Samaritans were an important factor in this and succeeding 
periods. They were the mixed race, largely Assyrian soldiers, who 
were settled in the Northern Kingdom after its capture by Sargon. 
They came principally from the cities of Cutha and Sippara, and 
at first practiced their own idolatrous religion. Conforming, how- 
ever, to the notions of those people, they adopted the god and re- 
ligion of the country in which they had settled, and were incensed 
at not being welcomed by the Judzans. The Phenicians were the 
chief manufacturing and trading community of the ancient world. 
The Medes rose to great pawer in 635, and had much to do with 
bringing about the fall of Nineveh, but they in turn succumbed to 
Cyrus. The nomad Scythians, who overran Western Asia about 
the middle of the seventh century, engaged the attention of the vari- 
ous states, and thus delayed the fall of Nineveh. The Idumeans, 
from among whom a King of Israel was ultimately to spring, were 
almost hereditary foes to Israel. Greece had not yet become a 
power of importance. It was fully fifty years after the Babylonian 
exile before the Greeks commenced to play a leading part in inter- 
national politics. Rome was still a shadowy state whose historic 
period only begins with the beginning of the Republic. (509 B. C.) 

It was when the families of nations were in these relations that 
Judea, at the instigation of Egypt, revolted against Babylonia. 
This action was taken at the advice of the court against the constant 
warnings of the prophets, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, who saw that 
nothing could stay the hands of the conqueror, Nebuchadnezzar. 
Once during the siege (in February or March, 586) King Hophra did 
actually make an attempt to redeem his promise of aid to the de- 
luded Judzans. He sent an army of such size that Nebuchadnezzar 
temporarily raised the siege of Jerusalem. But this respite was of 
short duration. The Egyptians were defeated and the Babylonians 
returned to the siege with increased energy. 

Thus it has been made evident that the downfall of both the 
Kingdoms of Israel and Judah was at the hands of the Assyro- 
Babylonians; that it was an incident in the struggle between the 
Assyro-Babylonian and Egyptian Empires, and that it was occa- 
sioned by the mistaken policy of alliance with Egypt, steadily per- 
sisted in by the kings and nobles, against the advice of those great 
statesmen, the prophets whom Renan has not inaptly termed ** di- 
vine demagogues.” . 

Previous to the rise of the two great Aryan powers, Persia and 
Greece, the destinies of the world lay between the Nile and the 
Euphrates. 
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It is commencing to be understood that geography and history 
are kindred sciences. The statement alone furnishes the reason for 
the Syrian states, Palestine among them, being the constant sport of 
greater empires, always between the upper and nether millstone. 
The wonder is not that Palestine was so soon, and so often subju- 
gated, but that it ever maintained its independence. Geographical 
considerations, too, may explain this latter fact. 

The mountainous character of the country, and the almost un- 
rivalled situation of Jerusalem, told against the invader. 

No new facts are here presented, but it is thought that their set- 
ting may be suggestive of the fact that a human study of the ancient 
world has lessons even for our day. 


THE EGYPTIAN SCRIPTURES AND SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


EV. CAMDEN M. COBERN, has an interesting article in 

the Homiletic Review for December, on ‘* The Sacred Script- 

ures of the Egyptians.” In considering the Egyptian Scriptures 
and the Sacred Scriptures, the writer says: 

In view of the discussion regarding the origin, date and struc- 
ture of the Hebrew Scriptures and the changes which have taken 
place in the text since their first publication, a few statements con- 
cerning the conclusions to which a study of the Egyptian ‘* Book 
of the Dead” has led us may not be without some value. The 
comparison must be limited to the religious texts, as there are no 
historical narratives in the ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” Some of these 
conclusions seem entirely in the line of the most radical ‘‘ higher 
criticism” of Germany. These Egyptian Scriptures claim to have 
been of divine authorship. The chapters were sometimes found, as 
the Book of Deuteronomy was found in Josiah’s day; but no author 
was ever assigned to them except Thoth, the god of wisdom. If 
one rejects this traditional view, he is forced to believe that even the 
noblest chapters of this great work came from the pen of ‘the 
Great Unknown.” 

Again, this work is full of supernaturalism ; a belief in divine 
appearances and other miracles. Much of it was evidently written 
under priestly influence and with priestly bias. Still further, it is 
almost startling to discover that the ‘* Redactor” has been at work 
upon almost every chapter; and that in the seventh century—the 
century so famous in the Hebrew history of the Canon—a seeming 
codification of the various religious texts took place, and thereafter 
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what had been independent chapters became parts of a uniform and 
authorized volume. 

So far there appears to be perfect harmony between the hypothesis 
of the higher critics of the Hebrew Scriptures, whose opinions are 
based solely upon internal testimony, and the conclusions of Egypt- 
ologists, who have reached their conclusions, not simply by the ex- 
amination of late texts, but by a comparison of hundreds of texts 
of undoubted authenticity, separated from each other by thousands 
of years. Other necessary conclusions from this study do not seem, 
however, to fit so easily into the new theories: 

1. This book of religion was already written and considerable 
textual criticism had been expended upon it before the days of Abra- 
ham. In the days of Moses, no one could be buried without carry- 
ing with them to the tomb a portion of the written word. It is in- 
credible that Moses could have been a religious teacher trained in 
the Egyptian schools and not put into writing his precepts. 

2. While there are many changes which have crept into the text 
of various chapters, these changes seem to have been due, almost 
always, to a misunderstanding of the primitive text, or to some 
comment upon the text, which in after centuries was regarded as 
the text itself. 

All Egyptologists agree that there are few intentional interpola- 
tions or falsifications. A text of Abraham’s day, when compared 
with a text of Josiah’s day, is the same text, with only such excep- 
tions as can be traced to the blunders of copyists or the addition of 
explanations. When priestly bias is displayed, it is shown usually, 
not by mutilating an ancient prayer or hymn, but by ascribing this 
to some other god than that to whom it was originally dedicated. 

Whatever may be said of the Hebrews, the ancient Egyptians 
were very careful to retain the exact words of their sacred Scrip- 
tures, even when they did not understand at all the meaning of the 
words. 

3. While a theological development can be traced in the ‘* Book 
of the Dead,” yet it proves to be very different from what might 
have been expected. There is no such growth in the Egyptian con- 
ception of God and the soul and the future life as has been affirmed 
by some modern critics of the Hebrew. Indeed, the oldest chapters 
have the least of magic and the most of sublimity in them. They 
are the latest, not the earliest chapters, which are the most fetish- 
istic and polytheistic. 

Even conservative critics have agreed to the proposition that a 
book of Scripture could be dated earlier or later than another, be- 
cause of its more profound and supposedly ‘‘ advanced” ideas of 
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God; but the ‘ Book of the Dead” proves that this is not an infal- 
lible test. In the oldest chapters there are such lofty conceptions 
that David’s Psalms or the prayers of Moses and the prophets need 
not be rejected for that reason. 

The development in the historic period was not from bad to bet- 
ter, but from good to worse. 

In the earliest text of the most ancient chapters the divinity af- 
firms; ‘I am Yesterday and the Kinsman of To-morrow,” but the 
later addition is: ‘* Yesterday is Osiris, and To-morrow is Ra.” 

In this same most ancient text it is affirmed of Ra: ‘* His names 
together compose the cycle of the gods;” but the comment is, ‘It 
is Ra who creates the names of his limbs which become the gods 
who accompany him.” <A papyrus as old as Abraham’s day puts 
into the mouth of Ra: ‘*I am he who closeth and he who openeth, 
and / am but One,” but by the time of Moses, the foolish words had 
been added, ‘‘ I was born from Nu.” 

The latest chapters of this book—some of which were written as 
late as the Ptolemaic time—are full of such gibberish as the follow- 
ing: ‘* Osiris is the emanation of the two eyes. Sharshar okket is 
the name of one, Shapurka is the name of the other. His true 
name illuminating the earth on the brow of Tum is Shakaamen- 
shak-anasa,” 


It can hardly be doubted that if the age of the various chapters of 
this Scripture had to be determined by the spiritual insight and 
depth of theological knowledge manifested by the writers, there 
would be an inversion of the chronology which has been established 
by Egyptologists on the basis of contemporaneous documents. The 
first would be last and the last first, if the accepted canon of theo- 
logical evolution were applied. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


LECTURES ON THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES, FIRST SERIES. THE FUNDAMENTAL 
INSTITUTIONS. By THE LATE W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M. A., LL. D. Pro- 
FESSOR OF ARABIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

In the onward march of critical investigation and the application 
of larger principles in biblical science, Professor Robertson Smith 
was one of the most diligent workers. His O/d Testament and the 
Jewish Church showed prodigious research and work, and is a 
valuable exponent of the present state of Old Testament research. 
His Xinship and Marriage in Early Arabia is an admirable example 
of philological research applied to obscure historical problems. 
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But he will long be remembered as the editor of the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and it was his example and influence 
that brought that work up to the German standard of exact 
scholarship. 

Professor Smith’s extraordinary range of knowledge, the swift- 
ness and acuteness of his intellect, and his passionate love of truth 
and eagerness for controversy, combined to make him one of the 
most remarkable men of his time. While his writings have fought 
tradition in the interests of spiritual religion, they are outspoken 
against rationalism, and are characterized by a cautious conservat- 
ism. While a strong exponent of the new criticism, yet his writ- 
ings are not scientific but religious. 

The present volume of Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, has 
the same rare wealth of detail and mass of learning, precise and 
severe, that characterizes his other writings, yet it glows with a 
strong evangelical consciousness. 

The fundamental institution of the Hebrew religion was sacri- 
fice, and to this rite fully one-half of this volume is devoted. 
The universal prevalence of sacrifice shows it to have been 
primeval, and deeply rooted in the instincts of humanity. Whether 
it was first enjoined by an external command, or whether it was 
based on a sense of sin and lost communion with God, is an histori- 
cal question, perhaps insoluble. In order to discuss this question 
fairly Professor Smith has entered upon a systematic comparison of 
the religion of the Hebrews, as a whole, with the beliefs and ritual 
practice of the other Semitic people, races into which the Hebrews 
were cognate by natural descent, and with which also they were 
historically in constant touch. 

Why sacrifice is the typical form of all complete acts of worship 
in the antique religions, and what the sacrificial act means, is an in- 
volved and difficult problem. The problem does not belong to any 
one religion, for sacrifice is equally important among all early 
peoples in all parts of the world whose religious ritual has reached 
any considerable development. 

Therefore Professor Smith believed that to construct a theory of 
sacrifice exclusively on the Semitic evidence would be unscientific 
and misleading. He therefore puts the facts attested for the Semitic 
peoples in the foreground, and calls in the sacrifices of other nations 
to conform and modify the conclusions to which the subject leads. 

Behind the positive religions of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, 
lies the old unconscious religious tradition, the body of religious 
usage and belief which cannot be traced to the influences of indi- 
vidual minds, and was not propagated by an individual authority, 
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but formed part of the inheritance from the past into which succes- 
sive generations of the Semitic race grew up as it were instinctively, 
taking it as a matter of course that they should believe and act as 
their fathers had done before them. 

It is from this point of view that Professor Smith’s lectures were 
written, not as a mere antiquarian curiosity, but as having a direct 
and important bearing on the great problem of the origins of the 
spiritual religion of the Bible. 

After considering the nature of the ancient religious community 
and the relations of the gods to the worshipers, Professor Smith 
proceeds to consider the relations of the gods to physical nature. 
After the preliminary enquiries the lecturer takes up the institutions 
of worship in an orderly manner, and makes an attempt to work 
out their life-history. Says Professor Smith: ‘* We shall find 
that the history of religious institutions is the history of ancient re- 
ligion itself, as a practical force in the development of the human 
race, and that the articulate efforts of the antique intellect to com- 
prehend the meaning of religion, the nature of the gods, and the 


principles on which they deal with men, take their point of depar- 


ture from the unspoken ideas embodied in the traditional forms of 
ritual praxis. Whether the conscious efforts of ancient religious 
thinkers took the shape of mythological invention or of speculative 
construction, the raw material of thought upon which they operated 
was derived from the common traditional stock of religious concep- 
tions that was handed on from generation to generation, not in ex- 
press words, but in the form of religious custom.” 

Professor Smith’s ill-health and untimely death, prevented him 
from preparing the second and third series of these lectures, but he 
was able from the results of further reading and reflection, as well 
as the criticisms from other workers in the same field, to leave the 
material for this second edition. 

(London: Adam and Charles Black; New York, Macmillan & 
Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, 8vo., pp. 507. Price $4.00.) 


A SHORT History OF SyrRIAC LITERATURE, BY THE LATE WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
LL. D., PROFESSOR OF ARABIC IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


This volume is a reprint of the late Professor Wright’s article on 
Syriac Literature, which appeared in Vol. xxii, of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in 1887. Prof. Robertson Smith was very much inter- 
seted in this edition, and after the death of Prof. Wright, he with 
others, contributed material which brings the work up to the date of 
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publication. It is a memento of one of the greatest Oriental schol- 
ars England has produced. 

The literature of the Syriac tongue is mostly biblical and ecclesias- 
tical; the rest being historical, poetical, legendary, folk-lore, and 
translations from the Greek classics and Fathers. This literature 
as known to us at the present day, with the exception of the trans- 
lations, is a Christian literature. The beginnings of this literature 
are lost in the darkness of the earliest ages of Christianity. The 
extant Syriac literature (proper) begins with the second century 
A. D., and ends shortly after the Crusades; though later works 
exist, related to the earlier, like to Latin of the middle ages, to 
that of the classic period. 

The modern Syriac has a literature of its own. Although Syriac 
as a national language has been supplanted by the speech of the 
Arab invaders, yet its literature is of considerable interest, and is 
historically important, since it was through the medium of Syriac 
literature that Christian and philosophic learning passed to the 
Arabs and Persians, and even to India and China. 

Syriac literature commences first with the Bible, and Prof. Wright 
gives a full account of the various versions from the Peshitta down 
to the Palestinean version now in the Vatican. The different homi- 
lests, chroniclers, and translators are considered, and considerable 
space is given to Syriac hymnology and liturgical literature. 

From 636 to 1318 chroniclers and poets were more in fashion, 
and they have preserved many important matters of history that 
otherwise would have been lost. Lexicographers and grammarians 
also, with law-writers, scientific authors, collectors of proverbs and 
riddles, likewise abounded, although almost every grade of writer 
was an ecclesiastic of some grade, or a monk. To this period be- 
longs the Nestorian, Ebed-Jesu, metropolitan of Armenia, who 
wrote a noteworthy book, being a catalogue of the Sacred Scriptures 
and the patristic writings, including many, if not most, of the 
known Greek and Syrian fathers, a work indispensable to the bibli- 
cal critic. 

The best bibliography of printed Syriac literature is to be found 
in Dr. Eberhard Nestle’s Brevis Lingue Syriace Grammatica, but 
Prof. Wright’s work will take rank as the best descriptive work on 
the subject. It shows great research and wide reading. It gives 
us in a compact and accessible form, information which few could 
otherwise gain at all. 


(London: Adamand Charles Black ; New York, Macmillan & Co., 
66 Fifth Avenue, 12mo. pp. 296. Price $2.25.) 
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We have received from Dr. Immanuel M. Casonowicz, an octavo 
pamphlet of ninety-four pages, entitled: ‘* Paronomasia in the Old 
Testament. Dissertation presented to the Board of University 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University for the Degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy.” 

The figures based on similarity of sound found a place in the 
rhetoric of the Greeks, Romans, Hebrews and other nations. Er- 
man in his Aegyften gives a number of instances in Egyptian litera- 
ture, where there seems to have been a favorite device to help out 
the poetry, the subject-matter of which was often very poor. For 
instance in a dedicatory inscription to Queen Chonemtamun we 
read: 


** Sechepernef er utes ch’auf 
Chepert chepru m’e Chepre 
Ch’at ch’au m’e ’Echute.” 
He has created her in order to exalt his splendor, 
She, who creates beings like the god Chepre. 
She whose diadems shine like those of the god of the horizon. 


Again, in the great ode to King Thothmes III. the poet says: 


“ Da’esn em sa dak, 
*Aue Aen’r Aer Aert her se#er chut.” 


I place them behind thee as protection; 
The arms of my Majesty are raised and chase away evil. 


The figures based on the similarity of sound probably date be- 
yond the rise of any regular literature, and originated in popular 
poetry and proverbs. It was the formal principle of Old-German, 
Anglo-Saxon, Old-Scandinavian, and it is still of Icelandic poetry. 
Among Orientals the figures produced by similarity of sound were 
especially in favor, and the nature of the Semitic languages proves 
the occurrence of similar sounds. The same roots, or even stems, 
often develop widely different meanings. For instance, the Arabic 
proverb gaddi gahdi, ‘‘My happiness (lies in) my exertion.” In 
Assyrian we find such words as ginnu kentu, ‘true stock,” and 

Sa aba u. ummu 
La isd 
Sa abasu ummasu 
La ida. 
“ Father and mother 
He had not; 


His father and his mother 
He did not know.”’ 


In the Old Testament alliteration is the most frequent form of 
paronomasia, and there are a few cases of play upon words, where 
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besides the similarity of sound, some point in the meaning of the 
combined words is taken into consideration. 

The literature of this subject is out of print and very rare. Dr. 
Casonowicz has read and re-read the Hebrew text of the Old Testa- 
ment from beginning to end, and he has gathered five hundred and 
two instances of paronomasia, and has arranged it in a more me- 
thodical and systematic manner than any previous writer. In addi- 
tion to the Hebrew, the English reading, as well as that of the an- 
cient versions, are given. (Boston, 1894.) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND AND ITS 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, from 
November 20th to December 2oth, are gratefully acknowledged : 


Baker, Fisher A. Esq., (Atlas) $1.00 Hutchinson, Mrs. Charles L. $5.00 
Battelle, Hon. Philip,(1893-’94) 10.00 Hutchinson, Mrs. Charles L., 
Barber, Prof. Theodore M.. 5.00 (AGM)... . 1.00 
Borden, Richard P. Esq... 5.00 Longworth, Mrs. Susan W. . — 5.00 
Boyce, Mrs. M. E.., (purchase McMillan, Hugh Esq., (Atlas) 1.00 
of book) .7o Miner, Hon. Charles A... 5.00 
Bragdon, Princ, C.C.. . . . 5.00 Morton, Pres. Henry, Ph. D., 
Cutter, Rev. George W.. . . 5.00 ~— (Atlas) ; 1.00 
Davis, Dr. Chas. H.S., Ph. D. 5.00 Nantucket Athenaeum. . . 5.00 
Davis, Dr. Chas. H. S., Ph. D., Richardson, F. A. Esq... 5.00 
(ite... .' 1.00 Richardson, F. A. Esq., (pur- 
Davis, Rev. Edwin R.. . . 5.00 chase of book) 
Doolittle, O. S. Esq... .. 5.00 Robbins, Miss Harriet L., 
Durrell, Rev. J.M., D. D.. . 5.00 
Fairbanks, Col. Franklin. . 5.00 RYERSON, MARTIN A. 
Follett, Mrs. John A... . 5.00 ESQ., (Queen Hatasu Fund) 
Goodridge, Mrs. Frederic. . 5.00 Ryerson, Martin A. Esq. . . 
Gray, Miss Frances T. . . . 5.00 Sachs, Dr. Julius 
Hall, Francis Esq. 5.00 Shanahan, Rev. Father J. W., 
HARRIS, N. W. ESQ, D. D 
(Queen Hatasu Fund). . . 50,00 Sharpe, Miss Mary A., (Atlas) 
Hellman, Theodore Esq. . . 10.00 Sprague, O. S. A. Esq. . . 
Heywood, Rev. JohnH... 5.00 Strong, Miss Helen M., (Atlas) 
Hillard, Mrs. Ruth B. . . . 5.00 ‘Taber, Miss. Harriet, (Atlas) . 
Hunter, John W. Esq... . 5.00 Tyler, Edward R. Esq., (1895) 
HUTCHINSON, MRS. Watson, Miss Emily A. . 
CHARLES L., (Queen Webster, David L. Esq. . . 
Hatasu Fund) . Whitehouse, George M. Esq., 
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Whitin, Mrs. John C,(Atlas) $1.00 Wilson, James B. Esq. . . 

Wight, Rev. Ambrose S. . . 5.00 Wood, Rev. Charles James. . 

Williams, Mrs. Lucy W., (2 Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
a a ee 2.00 i 5.00 


From November 2oth to date I have received very thankfully, 
these subscriptions to the Archeological Survey Fund :— 


Barber, Mrs. Theodore M.. . $5.00 Sachs, Dr. Julius 

Bowler, Robert Bonner Esq . 5.00 Sprague, O. S. A. Esq . 

Davis, Dr. Chas. H. S., Ph. D 5.00 Whitin, Mrs. John C. 

Hall, Francis Esq. ... . 5.00 Wilson, James B. Esq . 

Murphy, Rev. Archibald A. . 5.00 Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
Richmond, Jewett M. Esq A Pn a a re 5.00 


CROP OR) oss cw ss [OO 


The last Annual Report soon to be published, contains a valuable 
sketch of the origin and building of the famous temple of Queen 
Hatasu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes); of its apparent condition two 
years ago, and of its appearance to-day after two seasons of excava- 
tion. The contrast between the photograph of the site in 1892, and 
that in the Archeological Report (1893-’4) just received, reminds 
one of a view of a section of Pompeii before and after exhumation. 
Another season of work, and Dr. Naville will have ready fer tourists 
the finest of ‘‘sights” in that vast mausoleum called Thebes, and for 
the study of scholars, the remains of a unique temple dating from a 
grand epoch in Egypt’s progress and glory. 

The temple is unique in Egyptian architecture ; it is really several 
temples in one, and consists of courts, colonnades, hypostyle halls 
and rock-cut sanctuaries, and is built on three ascending platforms 
or terraces connected by two graduated inclines, leading direct to 
the innermost shrine. 

Queen Hatasu seems to have been the first of the Pharaohs to 
apply to temples, the subterranean architecture applied solely in 
the construction of tombs, as at Beni-Hasan. The characteristic of 
this temple is its individuality, while that of Karnak and Luxor, is 
nationality, those majestic temples representing the evolution of 
many centuries in Theban thought and worship. Deir-el-Bahari 
will, as a study, afford an antithesis to those great structures, and 
make that wonderful picture of *‘ both sides of the Nile” more 
fascinating than ever. Every American woman visiting Nile-land 
will be exalted to think ’twas a woman who built the remarkable 
temple now called by her name. 

The two or three volumes on Deir-el-Bahari, to be published in 
order, will prove very seductive as a snare, not a delusion, to win 
people over to aid our cause. 
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We purpose to soon revise the list of officers published in Biblia, 
and to bring the letter-press down to this time. We mean to push 
our cause more vigorously than ever—so growing in value is the 
work of the Fund—and to establish in all the great cities of our 
states, one or more Secretaries interested in promoting the labors of 
our explorers in Egypt, and of publishing the ‘‘ results” therefrom 
to the world. 

In the Boston office is a lady who devotes her time and strength 
to the Fund in a manner which should soon create an increased 
interest in the subject. Will not all who care for the progress of 
our work in Egypt—their number must be legion—show an increase 
of their interest by communicating some knowledge of our work to 
others? Letters of inquiry are solicited, and circulars are always to 
be had on application. All letters should be addressed to Miss 
Mary B. Comyns, Secretary, Office of the Egypt Exploration 


Fund, 15 Blagden Street, Boston. 
Wma. C. WINsLow, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Boston, December 20, 1894 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE work goes on at Jerusalem more steadily than was ex- 
pected. It was not supposed that Dr. Bliss could work the 
year round. The intense heat of summer and the severe storms of 
winter have hitherto caused such work to be suspended twice a 
year. At Lachish, also, the people employed by Dr. Bliss had to 
attend to their harvesting, so that he could hold them in his service 
only for a limited time. But at Jerusalem laborers are numerous, 
and can be retained at the employer’s will, and Dr. Bliss was able 
to keep his company at work throughout the summer, and may not 
suspend operations even during the winter. Following a definite 
line as he is, with no possibility of wasting any time, he has every 
inducement to press on, and he is eager to do so. 

The whole situation is now a most happy one. The government 
is gracious, the most important ground is open to us, the most 
important problems will be those likely to be solved, the right man 
is in charge, the best relations among all parties in interest will be 
maintained. What remains to be done, is to make such contribu- 
tions to the Fund as will warrant the Committee in making the 
very most of this great opportunity. 

As a penny saved is a penny earned, I am happy to inform our 
subscribers, of whom many have small salaries, that the last con- 
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signment of books sent me from London, was entered free of duty, 
under the clause of the new tariff law, putting on the free list 
‘scientific books and periodicals, devoted to original scientific 
research.” Thus, if Turkey is favorable, so is the United States. 
It is to be hoped that one such entry will establish the rule. At the 
prices recently charged, I have been obliged to add to the original 
cost, the expense of duty as well as that of freight. For the books 
now on hand, I shall of course, charge less, and this will be a bene- 
fit to purchasers. This is a saving to subscribers, rather than to 
the Fund, but the Fund is also to make a gain by forwarding the 
Quarterly Statements hereafter, through the Smithsonian Institution, 

Almost every issue of the Quarterly contains an account of one or 
more inscriptions brought to light. The German society is much 
interested in such discoveries. There is great sameness in these 
inscriptions as found on tombs, or over the doors of houses, but 
they often add materially to our knowledge. As a rule the inscrip- 
tions are in Greek, but this Greek was used by Hebrew people, 
who had little acquaintance with it as a written language. Mistakes 
therefore abound, and sometimes confuse the student, but he learns 
to disregard them. I have been going through a very valuable 
work on this subject, Waddington’s /uscriptions Grecques et Latines 
de la Syrie, and have noted the many ways in which the one word 
of prayer, ‘‘help,” is written. It is difficult to see how its use on 
tombs became so common, ‘‘ help Julian,” ‘* help thy servant,” and 
so on, but it may have been a reference to passages in the Septua- 
gint. There is something child-like in the sepulchral inscriptions, 
not only in Palestine, but in the Catacombs. I may be able to say 
more at another time as to one inscription on which I have been 
working. 

The Fund announces the new book, 74irty Years’ Work, as_to 
be ready in December. It is of course, a summary account of what 
has been done. It takes the place of Zzwenty-One Years’ Work, 
which was a volume of great value, containing many illustrations 
and sufficiently explaining them. It was given as a bonus to new 
subscribers of five dollars or more. Immediately upon the issue of 
the new volume I shall be furnished with copies, and not till then 
can I state the price. 

The general stock of publications now in my hands, being the 
largest ever received, I shall be happy to receive orders. The sales 
of books and the like during November, amounted to the unusual 
sum of ninety dollars. 

The following subscriptions received since last report are grate- 
fully acknowledged, although I would the list were longer : 
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Rev. E. R. Woodman........ $5 00 = Rev. Wm. P. Davis, D.D..... $2 50 
Miss Rebekah Neff.......... S:0e: J. We Wisc csi. ane . 2 
Sage Theological Library ... 2 50 


Is it not the duty of every church and of every person who is on 
the side of the Divine Word, to have a hand in this grand work? 
The Committee of the Fund has been so kind as to present me 
with a highly finished copy of the Relief Map on account of my 
services at the Exposition. As there has been some inquiry for a 
copy to be looked at before purchasing, I shall be glad to have a 
call from any who wish to see this elaborate copy. A visit for this 
purpose should be made in the day time, rather than in the evening. 
TuHEopoRE F. WriGut, 
U. S. Secretary. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Aflady, whose husband, a clergyman, has recently died, finds it 
necessary to dispose of his library. She has a copy of Drs. Davis 
and Cobern’s “ History of Egypt in the Light of Modern Discov- 
eries,” elegantly bound in half morocco, gilt back, which she will 
deliver free of express charges, for $12.00. The binding cost $4.00. 
This is a very low price for a work which is getting very scarce. 
Apply at this office. 


The Clarendon press will soon publish in a small folio, with 
plates, the great papyrus of the year 27 of the second Ptolemy (258 
B. C.). Professor Mahaffy will write a general introduction; the 
editing of the text, etc., will be the work of Mr. B. P. Grenfell, 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. The papyrus gives many details 
about the taxation of Egypt generally, the monopoly of oil, and the 
tax on wine given to Queen Arsine. 


Captain H. G. Lyons, R. E. local honorary secretary of the 
EgyptjExploration Fund at Cairo, will be stationed at Korasko for 
a short time. He reports that the proposition for the survey of Nu- 
bia, or rather of the portion between Dakka and Assuan, has been 
passed by the Council of Ministers. Some of the engineers of the 
Department of Public Works have already left Cairo to commence 
work. 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1888, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given tos ites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos” Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources Of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 


weights having already been found. 
Since the establishment of the Fund in 


1883, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
nex (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celain and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
«hapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archeologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex- 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘*The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884.—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part 1,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— Tell Defenneh, the Biblical **Tah- 
panhes”’ and the “Daphne” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Llewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nee,”’ included in ‘* Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texts. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the warlike XVIIIth Dynasty 
(that of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest 
to the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thrill- 
ing interest to every student of the Bible. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. ’ Memoir to appear. 
1891-8. — Tell Mokdam and Deir el- 
Bahari (Thebes). The latter is a most im- 
portant place for explorative labors. 
1890-8.—The <Archwological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Percy 
Newberry, Buchman, J. E. Newberry 
and Carter. » This work is of incom- 
parable importance in many ways, and, 
in view of the wholesale and _ irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hasan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. The tombs at El 
Bersheh having been exhaustively surveyed, 
the Survey officials proceeded to Tel el- 
Amarna, the scene of the discovery of the 
famous tablets. Dr. Winslow outlined 
the purpose of the survey in Brea for 
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aovember, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hasan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hasan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types «fford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. A volume on El Ber- 
sheh, or at least one on Tel el-Amarna, 
will be published. Special circulars rclat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant laburs of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. - See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.”’ 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life—among them eighty-nine 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Rev. Henry L. Myrick, ‘‘ Briar Cliff,” 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rev. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, TN. 

Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

A. M. Switzer, 2001 Centre Avenue, Bay 
City, Mich. 


Mrs. Thomas F. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, 126 Garden St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., F. R. G. 8. 
St. Joseph, Mo. a 

President James Marshall, D.D., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
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Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Madison. Wis. 

Rey. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 13 North 
street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester. 
N. Y. 

Prof. James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 
a 

Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn, 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 


Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

Mrs. Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton. Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq.. Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 48 E. 88d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 8838 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South 
Hiland Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph. D., 32 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

“es 7 L. Andrews, “ The Reef,” New- 
port, mR 1. 

Mrs. H. C. Tolman, Chapel Hill, N C. 
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Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avoa, Ill* 

Rey. W. W. Adams, Fall River, Mass, 

Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 

Rey. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord. 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 288 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 118 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary 
11th street, 1 


Newbury Adams, 200 West 
Jubuque, iowa. 


Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
Prof. Charles M. Tyler, D. D., Ithaca, 


Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph.D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Mary Brodrick, Ph. D., College Hall, 
Byng Place, London, W. C. 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, Utica, N. Y. 


az Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions, even forthis season’silabors. All services forthe Funp by itshonorary officials area gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was cstablished on the basis of 
the following rules: 

1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

8. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 


positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 
Among them are Col Sir Charles Wilson, 
ECB, KOMG., F.RS., LL D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G.C.M.G, F.R.S8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished); Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
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Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many * 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
at its disposal, has done an immense 
amount of work, and published the results 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- 
scribers, and also for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations at JERUSALEM.—These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 
and other discoveries, many questions of 
the topography relating to the city, and all 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. a Tue Recovery oF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, BY Sir CHarLes WILson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

3. "Tae Survey or WesTERN PALes- 
1INE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
E., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra tncognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
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In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 


4. Tne AronaoLoaioaL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
tions of the Bible furriished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 
Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, &. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 
be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tae Geroroaioat Survey or Pat- 
ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 


6. ExXoAvVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are Car- 
ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 
Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 
» %. Tue Survey on tHe Easr or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- ~ 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 
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8. Inquiry intro ManyErs Aan» Cvs- 
toms, Proverss, LeGenps, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
observation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archwological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 


ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. ° 
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Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. ‘ 

1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,”’ 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its azents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 

Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘* Ajlain 

_Decapolis.’” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the “Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 


‘within the 
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THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF THE DE 


Edited, with Introduction, by 
DR. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


——_+oe—___—_——_ 


Che Book of the Dead is the most ancient and most 
important of the religious texts which have come down to the present day, 
as regards the extent and variety of information that it affords. 


This celebrated Egyptian theological work, and the oldest book in the 
world, is a group of Hermetic books which has been called the Puneral 
Ritual, or Book of the Mead, and was considered by the Egyptians as 
an inspired work, and for over 5,000 years its prayers and hymns and 
litanies were in use. Some chapters of the book declare that they were 
written by God Himself, and that they reveal His will and the divine 
mysteries to man. 


= K fa Po 
The Egyptian title was /\ = | **The Manifestation of 
Light,” or in other words, the Book revealing light to the soul. The 
book was destined to instruct the soul in that which would befall it after 
death, and its contents informed the reader what he would have to be 
passed through, and their efficacy secured him against the dangers feared, 
and assured to him blessings desired. 


The Sook of the Dead gives us the completest account of primitive 
belief. We learn from this remarkable book that the standard of morality 
with the ancient Egyptians was very high. ‘‘Not one of the Christian 
virtues,” writes Chabas, ‘‘is forgotten in the Egyptian code: piety, charity, 
gentleness, self-command in word and action, chastity, the protection of the 
weak, benevolence towards the needy, deference to superiors, respect for 


” 


property in its minutest details,” etc. It shows that thousands of years 
before Christ the Egyptians held lofty conceptions of the Deity; that they 
believed in one God, self-existent and omnipotent: and that their moral 
ideas were of the purest and best. 


Only two translations of the entire work have been completed: one in 
English by Dr. Birch in 1867, which is very inaccurate, and now very 
scarce, and the other in French by M. Paul Pierret, in 1882. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue Brsvia PusiisHinc Co. are about to issue the most complete 
edition of the Book of the Bead ever published. 


The 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, giving the 167 chapters 
complete, taken from Lepsius’ Das Todtenbuch der Aegypter nach dem 
Hieroglyphischen Papyrus in Turin, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, 
taken from E. de Rougé’s Rituel funéraire des Anciens Egyptiens, publie 
a@’apres le Papyrus du Louvre, are reproduced by the photo-engraving pro- 
cess in fac-simile. M. de Rougé’s work was published at $26.00, and 
Lepsius’ book at $8.00, and both are out of print, and would cost much 
more to procure them now. 


In order that the mythology and symbolism of the Book of the Dead 
may be thoroughly comprehended, an account is given of the Religion and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians, with chapters on Animal Worship, 
the Egyptian Pantheon, Symbolism of the Book of the Dead, etc. 


The size of the 99 plates will be 7 x 10 inches, and the book will be 
printed in quarto form, 9 x 12 inches, on superfine book paper, and bound 
in cloth. 
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